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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asacopy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
dimple order, * Discontinue ” 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥."’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Daruy Retiarous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


¢ e 
Che Oneida Community 
MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens; Enameled Traveling-B1gs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserveci 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reccive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $150. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Chureh, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &ce. &e.—treated strietly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing muny new and interesting 
tonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Commcusism—its constitu” 
Hional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
elves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
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Our 





When we think and speak of ‘ our 
cause,’ let us not imagine that it is the 
cause of the Oneida Association, or the 
cause of Perfectionism, or any modern 
thing. If we understand what we are 
about, we are devoted to the most ancient 
cause of the world ; a cause that has been 
ap object of interest with God, since the 
creation. Our cause is the old cause of 
FAITH. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
gives usa sketch of the history of the 
cause, and of its old champions. It is the 
cause of all that have faith in God, and 
of all that fear God and love him, in all 
ages of the world, and in all worlds—in 
this world, in Hades, and in the resurrec- 
tion world. It is the cause of devotion 
to God, versus selfishness and egotism. 
It is the cause of the we-spirit versus the 
I-spirit ; for faith is a social element, an 
element that merges two in one, and iden- 
tifies man with God, with God's famiiy, 
and with the great public interest of the 
universe. 

As 1 have said, our cause is an old 
cause. ‘T'oa great extent, we have to pass 
over the generations that have lived since 
the apostolic age to find our fellow la- 
borers in the cause. At least, we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with those that 
have been our fellow laborers since that 
time, to be able to give the 1ight hance of 
fellowship tomany. There has been some 
partial devotion tu the cause, in the revi- 
vals, and reformations, and among those 
that have feared God and had glimmer- 
ings of faith in him, in all Christendom. 
These we shall know more about some- 
time. But we see back in the Primitive 
Church, a company of unmistakable fellow 
laborers in the cause of faith---men who 
knew God, and rose above the powers of 
darkness ; that ceased to believe that the 
devil is almighty ; that lived not unto 
themselves, but unto Christ and the pub- 
lic interest ; that sought not their own, 
but the things that be Jesus Christ’s ; 
that had a community spirit. We sce in 
the churches and apostles of that time, a 
great company of ‘ yoke fellows’ in the 
cause, led on by Christ, its great expo- 
nent—the child that was born of all the 
previous laborers in the cause. Then we 
see atrain of servants, extending from 
them back to Abraham, and a svattering 
few extending back even to the begin- 
ning. 

The Bible is the best history of the 
cause, as wellas the best expose of its 
principles. We should not make too 
much account of time. All the old wor- 
thies tl.at the Bible tells us of, are alive 
yet. We may as well bring Bible history 
up around us, and not allow it to stretch 
back into the blue distance so far that we 
can but just discern our brothers and sis- 
ters. By properly delivering ourselves of 
the bondage of time and space, so that we 
see the past as present, denying the pow- 
er of death over those that have served 
the cause in past generations, and con- 
ceiving of them as round about us, and of 
ourselves as entering into their compan- 
ionship, we can connect ourselves with 
an enthusiasm as old as the world—with 
all the zeal for God’s cause, that has ac- 
cumulated by the experience of mankind, 
from Abel downward. In fact their whole 
experience as well as ours, is summed up 
in Christ He includes in himself those 
who have labored for him, in this world 
and in Hades, before and since his com- 
ing upon the earth. He is the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and end, the 





‘hove Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


author and finisher of the whole cause.— 





He is the root, as well as the offspring of 
David—the father as well as the child— 
the source as well as the exponent of 
what may be called the public spirit, 
which refers primarily to the interests of 
God and heaven ; and all outside of him 
is private in its character——in one way or 
another, selfish and contracted. 

A philanthropy that only takes in the 
interests of visible human nature, is a 
mere neighborhood philanthropy. It can 
no more truly be called the public spirit, 
than the care of a man for his family. 
Nothing short of a philanthropy that 
takes in the interests of God, the angels, 
and the heavens, that denies the power 
of death, and embraces the interests of 
all beings, visible and invisble, deserves 
the name of public spirit. A public 
spirit of that kind, is identical with faith ; 
and faith is that enlargement of heart 
and view, that in one sense, ignores the 
grossness of animalism, and makes no 
account of time and space, but perceives 
God and the invisible worlds. That is 
faith, and that is the public spirit. 

The cause that we are engaged in, un- 
derlies the whole history of the world. 
God has ruled the world from the begin- 
ning, in a systematic and thorough man- 
ner. Heconvinced Pharaoh and Nebu- 
chadnezzar that ‘the heavens do rule.’ 
He evidently has held in his hand the 
threads of all the plots corceived in the 
politics of nations since the world began ; 
and so has brought about his own ends. To 
the minutest hair’s breadth, he has ful- 
filled his purpose, carried his point, and 
secured the election of those that he 
chose to place onhigh. All nations have 
been made to serve him: they have done 
the will of God even in their iniquities, 
though not asit is done in heaven. The 
Lord’s prayer is,‘ Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heav- 
en ;’ but that does no; imply that his 
will is not done in this world, but simply 
that it is not done in the most musical 
manner. The will of God zs done in this 
world, and always has been, in a certain 
way ; but there is a better way—one 
that is more pleasant and protitable to 
those who are the subjects of it. Judas, 
Herod, and Pilate did the will of God. 
‘By the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God,’ the Lord of glory was 
crucified by wicked hands. The will of 
God was done even in this case ; but not 
as it isin heaven. So the great working 
of events has been according to the will 
of God. The simple truth in regard to 
all iniquity, is, that Satan mcant it for 
evil, but God meant it for good: and 
the good intent of God is effectual._— 
Commurism, the we-spirit, the public 
spirit, the spirit of faith, is the basis and 
substratum of all that has been done in 
the world: it is steadily working its way 
along, and has succeeded in making all 
things serve it. 

If we intelligently devote ourselves to 
the public spirit—if our devotion is to the 
great whole—we are then members of the 
cause of Abraham, Moses, the prophets, 
Christ and the apostles, If we are true- 
hearted Jaborers in the old cause, we are 
attaches of the spirit that is the sulstra- 
tum of all that is yoing on—the principali- 
ty that is thoroughly successful ; and that 
steadily draws into its service every other 
force. 

Persons may be secking their own, 
acting entirely from selfish motives, and 
yet be realiy serving another's interest. 
‘Yo illustrate : Suppose that here isa fac- 
tory where a great number of persons are 


him. Outside of this class, is a set of 
boarding-house keepers, market men, &c., 
each one with a little separate interest, 
and feeling as though the factory was 
made for his particular benefit. And, 
we inquire, Who 7s the factory made for ? 
Who gets the great profits from it? If 
we search into the matter we shall find 
that it is neither of the classes we have 
named, but it is the man who built and 
owns the factory, who furnished the capi- 
tal, and is responsible for all its interests. 
He is really using the private intcrests of 
the laborers, boprding-house k2epers, &c., 
to fill his own treasury. 

We must inquire in the same way, what 
is the fundamental interest that is mov- 
ing the machinery of the world 2? It isa 
great factory, and a multitude of hands 
are employed in it ; there are a great 
many boarding-house keerers, and mar- 
ket-men—each one looking cnt for his 
interest alone, and imagining that the 
world was made for him. That is vir- 
tually the theory of nine-tenths of the 
men you meet. They act as though the 
world was a large gambling house where 
they can make money. But still the 
question remains, What is the great 
substantial interest, into which all pri- 
vate interests flow ? Where is the great 
company that built the factory and own 
the capital, and are reaping the profits 
of this whole operation ? We say, it is 
the old company, the firm of Jesus Christ 
and Co, It is the Company of the Sons 
of God, of those who know God, and 
have faith, and are devoted to God’s in- 
terests (which is the same thing as the 
public interest) for all time, and all 
worlds. That is the only Company that 
serves all interests. It is the only Com- 
pany that has in it immortality. God 
has arranged all things to prosper that 
Company ; and he has made no arrange- 
nents whatever for the permanent suc- 
cess of any private concern. Private in- 
terests have their day, but they are 
limited in their nature, and will last only 
so long as they are profitable to the great 
public interest. God maketh the wrath 
of men to praise him: and whendt ceases 
to praise him, he will restrain it. 

If we have any interests separate from 
the public interest, we may be assured 
that God has made no arrangement for 
their satisfaction. But so far as we have 
identified ourselves with the public in- 
terest, success and prosperity are ensured 
to us, for time and eternity : govermen- 
tal arrangements are every where made to 
prosper the agents of that interest. The 
actual couriers of heaven, will find relays 
of horses waiting for them in all direc- 
tions. But persuns who travel for their 
own private objects, must get along as 
they best can : possibly they may have 
to travel on foot. 

Paul says, ‘ We are the circumcision, 
who rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh.’ Again he says, 
‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus, and make no 
provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts 


thereof.” These passages involve the true 
doctrine. Gud has given success to Jesus 


Christ, as the exponent of the public 
spirit, but has made no provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof. The de- 
sires of those who seek their own, can 
never be satisfied, but are inevitably 
doomed to disappointment. God has 
made no provision for them, and he tells 
us to follow his example in that thing. 
The idea that the world was made for 
grass to grow on, or for men (who ina 
certain sense are no better than grass) to 
xport themselves in, and trade upon, is 





employed, Each laborer purposes getting 
his dollar a day; ard laying by fifty cents ;' 
and each, with his little isolated interest, 
feelsus though the factory was made for 


not the true theory of the universe. It 
was made for no such purpose. God 


made the world for exalted purposes ; and 
e 
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he will accomplish the objects for which 
he made it. It is very important that 
we get a true idea of what the world was 
made for, what we were made for, and 
what this great system of things means : 
whether it is a sham, a mere product of 
chance and ignorance, a place to sport 
ourselves in, a farce, an eating-house, 
gamblirg-house, or hell, or something 
better. What is it made for? What 
is the real mearing of it? Let us find 
out what it is made for, and then live 
in it for that object. I am satisfied that 
it is not all ashain: that there are aw- 
fuily serious purposes involved in it. It 
is no joke to live in the midst of eterni- 
ties, with a God above, and ahell be- 
neath. 

It is by understanding this principle, 
that we can get satisfaction in regard to 
justice. You see one man abusing an- 
other: you see injustice at work, and do 
not understand it. In such cases we must 
inquire, what is it that is injured ? Per- 
haps there is not so much injustice done, 
after all. Is the injury done to the we- 
spirit ? It not, then no sericus injury is 
done. The I-spirit has no right to com- 
plain or justify itself. It has no right to 
existence, except for temporary purposes. 
The injured may be at least as guilty as 
the injurer. It they are both devoted to 
themselves, und seeking their own pleas- 
ure, there is no essential difference be- 
tween them in the sight of God. As long 
as persons act on the basis of seeking 
their own, they are all gamblers. Some 
may be a Jittle more honorable than oth- 
_ ers, but their general principle is, ‘ Cheat 
all you can, and he that cheats the most, 
is the best fellow.’ The basis of the whole 
thing is a fraud. There is no use in try- 
ing to settle specific acts of injustice as 
long as that is the case. Find an instance 
where God allows an injury to be done to 
the public interest, and you have a case 
that may be somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. Then we shall have to conclude 
that God does not attend to the affairs of 
this world, and does not see to it that all 
things go right ; but I very much doubt 
whether any such case ever occurred. If 
it is true that God is prospering steadily 
the public interest, and will allow no in- 
jury to le done to it, then we have a 
world of justice, and need not wait for the 
‘good time coming’—need not wait tor 
‘right to come uppermost, and justice to 
be done.’ 


In studying our own experiences of suf- 
fering, we can see, plain asa sun-beam, 
that nothing has been hurt but egotism. 
We do not feel that God has done us any 
injustice, or allowed any injustice to be 
done to us. Christ, ‘ when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again, but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously.’ 
He had confidence in the present righteous 
judgment of God in this world: not 
merely in heaven, or at some future time. 
And we may be sure that God does not 
allow the devil and the wicked to ride 
over things rough shod : that he does not 
allow the righteous to be injured. No: 
he exercises his discriminating, righteous 
judgment all the time. ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might: let not the rich man glory 
in his riches ; but let him that glorieth, 
glory in this: that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that Iam the Lord which 
exerciseth loving kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth ; for in these 
things I delight.’ (Jer. 9: 23, 24)— 
When persons find out what righteousness 
is, and what sin is, and get true discrimi- 
nation between the parties tl.at are to be 
judged, between the we-spirit and the I- 
spirit, between the public interest and 
the private interest, they will find that 
God dovs constantly exercise his righteous 
judgment in the earth, that he blesses the 
one, and curses the other. The difficulty 
is, that these two spirits are sometimes 
sv near together, so mixed up, in the world, 


or a cursing ; but the Lord knows what 
he does ; and we shall some time know 
that he is perpetually protecting and 
blessing the we-spirit, and perpetually 
crossing the I-spirit. People who are 
‘ the most egotistical and self-seeking, are 
those who talk the most about ‘ injustice,’ 
‘the mysterious ways of providence,’ &c., 
not understanding why God does thus 
and so. But let us wait a while before 
we criticise him. Jeb was a good exam- 
ple in these matters: and he said, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust him.” Though 
Job could not understand all God’s deal- 
ings with him, still he was sure that he 
wasright. Did it not turn out so? Did 
not Job need all his sufferings ? It is 
quite probable that prosperity had puffed 
him up, and that the experience he had 
was necessary to humble him. Job him- 
self acknowledged that he needed it. So 
we see there was no injustice done in that 
case, This is a branch of faith that we 
need to cultivate. We should insist in 
our hearts through all tribulations, that 
God judges righteously in the earth, and 
allows no injustice to be done. It may 
be difficult to keep this doctrine always 
in mind ; but it is the true one, and it 
must reign and prevail in all hearts.— 
Home-Talk. 
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ONEIDA, JUNE 30, 1859. 
The Last Enemy. 
‘ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.’ 
1Cor. 15: 26. 

The whole tenor of the New Testament goes 
to show that the Gospel is subversive of death, 
and that atime is coming in the history of the 
race, when under its operation, death will be 
entirely displaced. The prophets of the older 
dispensation saw this event in their visions of the 
far-off future, and discribed it in glowing language. 
Isaiah says of it: 

‘In this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make 
unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines 
on the lees well refined. And he will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covering cast 
over all people, and the veil that is spread over 
ail nations. He will swallow up death in victory; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces ; and the rebuke of his people sha! he take 
away fromm off all the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it.’ Isa. 25: 6—8. 

Hosea is equally emphatic: 

‘T will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; I will redeern them from death; O death, 
[ will be thy plagues, O grave, I will be thy de- 
struction.’ Ios. 13; 14. 

Christ came to fulfill these prophecies. He 
caine to conquer and destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil ; and he fulfilled 
his mission. He conquersd death and rose vic- 
toriously from the grave. Moreover, at his Sec- 
ond Coming, he led forth the Primitive Church 
and all the faithful dead of previous generations 
to that same victory. Paul in sketching the 
great programme of the resurrection, says: 

‘But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. For 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.— 
But every man in his own order: Christ 
the first fruits; afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. THen comeTH THE END, 
when he shall have delivered up the Kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he Shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority, and power. For 
he 1oust reign ull he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. THe LAST RNEMY THAT SHALL BE DE- 
sTROYED 1s DEATH.’ 1Cor. 15: 20—26. 
Recognizing the inspired trathfulness of this 
outline it becomes a matter of trancendent interest 
for us to ascertain the times and seasvns of its 
fulfillment. And in regard to this, there are two 
things to be set down as forever settled: viz, 

1. Christ is risen from the dead. 

2. He came the second time immediately af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem, and redeemed 
those who were to be his ‘ at his coming:’ the be- 
lievers of the apostolic age, and all that were wait- 
ing for him in Hades, at that Lour. 
These things are matters of history in the spir- 
itual records of the race, and have their outward 
confirmation in the history of the world daring 
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are content with the simple assertion of the facts 
in the case, knowing whereof we speak. 

But there is another item in the programme 
which is yet to be fulfilled. Every man shall be 
made alive; i.e. attain unto the resurrection, in 
his own order: Christ the first fruits; afterward 
they that are Christ's at his coming. Then the 
end, on consumMaTION, Grevk (telos.) This con- 
summation or final end of the great process of the 
resurrection, and the destruction of death is yet 
to be fulfilled, 

Is this consummation at the present hour afar 
off, or near at hand? We believe it is at hand, 
even at the door. John connects this great con- 
summation with the coming of the Kingdom of 
God into this world. In the twenty-first chapter 
of Revelation he says: ‘ AndI John saw the Holy 
city New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. And I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes: and there shall 
be No MORE DEATH, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the for- 
mer things are passed away.’ 

Here is described the fulfillment of that same 
far-off end which Isaiah saw and described. 

Well, the faith of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God into this world, has come forth again 
from Christ into the hearts of men, and the dark 
eclipse of eighteen centures is passing away.— 
And with the coming of that faith, comes the 
jight and life of that kingdom. And in this fact, 
we have the guaranty of the nearness of tle final 
resurrection and the utter destruction of the last 
enemy, death. As certainly as that faith has 
come into the hearts of men, just so certainly 
will it grow and bring its fruition, That 

‘ Faith knows no grave.’ 

In the age of the apostles, the believers were 
led to expect a triumph over death, and the es- 
tabhshment of the Kingdom of God in the heav- 
ens at the Second Coming of Christ, a8 the end 
before them to which they were called. To that 
end the Gospel carried them. In this age, believ- 
ers are called to the establishment of the King- 
dom of God in this world and the final victory 
over death. ‘There will be no failure now, any 
more than there was then. We are dealing with 
him who is faithful and true. Let the watchwords 
of the future be: THE RESURRECTION—NO MORE 
DEATH.—T. L. P. 


A Contrast. 





It is pleasant after our jaunts abroad, riding 
over rough roads, by Virginia fences, neglected 
door-yards, and the dilapidated houses and barns 
of the poorer class, to return within sight of the 
smooth, well kept, far-spreading domain of our 
home. It always takes a new beauty to the eye 
after such absences. But the contrast suggested 
is after all less a physical thana moral and social 
one. There isa sense of loneliness in the scattered 
houses of isolation ; and oftentimes the grander 
the farm, the more dismal the impression of 
vacuity of life one receives about the premiscs. 
A single family is at once overloaded by a great 
piece of land, great barns, and a great house. The 
material is too much for the personal—the land- 
scape is not vitalized by human presence—lacks 
evidence of being subject to human handling. The 
chief beauty on the other hand, of the Ccmmunity 
domain, arises from the perception that it is sub- 
ordinate to life—it is occupied, subjected, enjoyed. 
The acres of it, at least fora considerable radius 
from the house, are alive not only with vegetable 
growth, but with the sense of society, and the 
mastery of man. When labor is strong by Asso- 
ciation, the soil becomes a plaything, and the 
plastic landscape yields to every form of beauty 
under the master’s hand.—c. w. yn. 





Bird-Gallantry. 


As we travel back and forth between the Man- 
sion House and the Printing Office, we have, al- 
most regnlarly, for a portion of the way, one of 
the winged songsters of the field for an escort.— 
From the creek bridge to the garden gate there 
is a plank walk, bordered un one side by a willow 
hedge and on the other by a row of young elms, 
rising a little higher than our head. Somewhere 


‘| beneath the willow branches, or under the gowan 


and clover blossoms in the meadow beyond it, 
the brown mate of our gallant ‘Robert of Lin- 
coln’ hasher nest. And while his faithful lady-love 
is engaged in her maternal duties of incubation, he 








that we cannot always tell the meaning 
of a providence—whether it is a blessing 


the past 1800 years. We need not stop now to 
argue and prove that‘ these things are s0;’ we 


keeps diligent watch of all intruders and passers- 


by from the neighboring apple-trees and tall elms 
inthe meadow. So, when he sees us coming 
either way, he meets us at the bridge side or just 
below the garden gate, and bursts forth with all 
his wealth and power of song from the litule elm 
just before us—seeming to exert himself to the 
utmost to attract our attention and charm us with 
his presence. As we approach within a few feet 
of his waving song-perch, he sweeps round ina 
graceful curve, singing all the while, to the next 
tree, when there is a fresh outburst of melody, 
shaking his little form with its vibrations. When 
we have reached the bridge, or approach the 
other end of the walk, he seems satisfied that 
he has done his duty, and takes leave of us, sing- 
ing away to one of his temporary watch-towers in 
the meadow, where he appears to relapse into 
comparative silence. 

So constant have been our feathered friend’s 
attentions during the past week or more, thas 
we now look for his regular coming, and almost 
feel disappointed, when engaged somewhere else, 
hunting food among the clover buds, or feeding 
his silent companion, he fails to see and greet us, 
Tennyson’s Swallow Song comes to mind as we see 
him—all quivering with song on the bending elm 
twig, seeming almost ready to burst his little 
throat, he looks the very picture of the poet’s 
messenger delivering his message: 

‘O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 

Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 

And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee.’ 

T LP 





E== The publishers of the Scientific Ameri- 
can propose on the first of next month to enlarge 
and improve that paper, making it the largest 
and cheapest scientific journal in the world. It 
is the only journal of its class in this country that 
has achieved a permanent success ; and it maintains 
a high character for authority in all matters of sci- 
ence, mechanics and the arts. Terms $2,004 
year. Munn & Company, 37 Park Row, New 
York. 





News of the Week. 
From Europe. 
The arrivals of the steamers Persia and Bremen 
since our last issue, furnish us with important 


news from Europe. The dates from Italy, and 
from Vienna are to June 12. 


The victory of the French in the great battle of 
Magenta, near Milan, on the 4th of June, is con- 
firmed. The Austrians have evacuated Milan 
and are in full retreat behind the Adda. On the 
9th, Victor Emanuel II and Napoleon III entered 
Milan, the capital of Lombardy, amid the enthv- 
siastic rejoicings of the inhabitants. The munici- 
pal authorities of Milan waited on Victor Emanu- 
el, the day after the battle and the evacuation of 
the Austrians, to offer him the crown of Lombar- 
dy. One of the first acts of the two sovereigns 
after entering the city was to proceed to the great 
Cathedral, where they listened to a Te Deum sung 
in honor of their victory. The loss on both sides, 
at the battle of Magenta was very great—that of 
the Austrians is reported by the French to be 
20,000 placed hors de combat and 7,000 prisoners. 
Of the loss of the allies, we can gather no definite 
facts, some reports placing it as high as 15,000, 
others much less. On the 7th the allies gained 
another victory at Marignan 10 miles from Milan. 
The Austrians it is stated were 30,000 strong, and 
suffered a loss of 1,500 killed and wounded, and 
1200 prisoners. Garibaldi is reported to be mak- 
ing farther progress in Northwestern Lombardy, 
and it is reported that his corps threatens South- 
ern Tyrol. 

The following prolamation has been issued by 
the Emperor Napoleon to the Lombards: 

Iranians: The fortune of war having brought 
us into the capital of Lombardy, Iam about to 
tell you why [am here. When Austria unjustly 
atiacked Piedmont I resolved to support my ally 
the King of Sardinia, the honor and the interest 
of France making it 2 duty for metodo so, Your 
enemies, who are also mine, endeavored to dim- 
inish the sympathy which was felt in Europe for 
your cause by making it believed that I only 
made war from persvnal ambition, or to aggrap- 
dize the territory of France. If there are men 
who do not comprehend their epoch, I am not of 
the number. In the enlightened state of public 
opinion there 1s more grandeur to be acquired bv 
the moral influence which is exercised than by 
fruitless conquests, and that moral influence | 
seek with pride in contributing to restore to 
freedom one of the finest parts of Europe. Your 
reception has already proved to me that you have 
understood me. I do not come here with the 
preconceived system of dispossessing the Sovereign 
nor to impose my willon you. My army will 
only occupy itself with two things—to combat 
your enemies and maintain internal order. it 
will not throw apy obstacles in the way of the 
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legitimate manifestation of your wishes. Provi- 
dence sometimes favors nations as well as indi- 
viduals by giving it a sudden opportunity for 
greatness, but it ison condition that it knows 
how to profit by it. Profit, then, by the fortune 
which is offered to you to obtain your indepen- 
dence. Organize yourselves militarily. Fly to 
the standard of King Victor Emanuel, who has 
already so nobly shown you the path of honor.— 
Remember that with»ut discipline there can be no 
army. Be to-day only soldiers, and to morrow 
you will be the free citizens of a great country. 

Headquarters, Milan, 8th, Napo.gon. 

A circular has been addressed by Prince 
Gortchakoff to the Russian diplomatic agents res- 
ident at the German courts, which intimates that 
if the German States join Ausiria in the present 
war in Italy, Russia will enter the lists on the 
side of France. 

The Kansas Gold Diggings. 

At list we have what may be considered relia- 
ble information from Pike’s Peak, or the Gold 
Region in Western Kansas, and so far from its 
being a humbug, as it has been lately proclaiued 
by returned emigrants, it proves, as was suspected 
by many, that these persons were deceived by 
the reports of those whom they met returning, 
without being t» the trouble of zoing to the mines 
and ascertaining for themselves whether there 
was gold ornot. Mr. Horace Greeley, in com- 
pany with two other disinterested persons, A. D. 
Richardson, and Henry Villard, has visited the 
mining region, and examined personally all the 
diggings in operation. The results of the inves- 
tigation they have put forth over their joint sig- 
nature, in a clear and cautious statement, which 
appears inthe Tribune and other papers, and 
which establishes the fact beyond doubt that 
there is gold there in abundance, but that it is to 
be got by hard work, mainly. We sympathise 
very much with the advice which Mr. Greeley 
offers to the Gold-hunting public in the following 
paragraph from his ‘ Overland Letters’ No. XI, 
written at the diggings: , 

“T presume less than half the four or five thou- 
sand people now in this ravine have been here a 
week ; he who has been here three weeks is re- 
garded as quite an old settler. The influx cannot 
fall short of five hundred per day, balanced by an 
efflux of about one hundred. Many of the latter go 
away convinced that Rocky Mountain gold-mining 
is one grand humbug. Some of them have pros- 
pected two or three weeks, eating up their pro- 
visions, wearing out their boots—and finding 
nothing. Others have worked for the more for- 
tunate for $1 per day and their board and lodging 
—certainly not high wages when the quality of 
the living is considered. And I feel certain that, 
while some—perhaps many—wili realize their 
dreams of wealth here, a far greater number will 
expend their scanty means, tax their powers of en- 
durance, and then leave, soured, heart-sick, spirit- 
broken. Twenty thousand people will have rushed 
into this ravine before the first of September, while 
I do not see how half of them are to find profitable 
employment here. Unless, therefore, the area of 
the diggings shall meantime be greatly enlarged 
—of which there is no assurance—I cannot imagine 
how half the number are to subsist here, even up 
to that carly setting in of Winter which must 
cause a general paralysis of mining, and conse- 
quently of all other Rocky Mountain industry. 
With the gold just wrested from the earth still 
glittering in my eyes—and one company has taken 
out to-day, at a cost of not more than $25, a lump 
(cundensed by the use of quicksilver) which looks 
like a steel-yard-poise and is estimated as worth 
$510—I adhere to my long settled conviction 
that, next to outright and indisputable gambling, 
the hardest (though sometimes the quickest) way 
to obtain gold is to mine for it—that a good far- 
mer or mechanic will usually make money faster 
by sticking to his own business than by deserting 
it for gold-digging—and that the man who, 
having failed in some other pursuit, calculates on 
retrieving his fortunes by gold-mining, makes a 
mistake which he will be likely to rue to the end 
of bis days.” 





Facts and Topics. 


..--It is announced that the Hudson Bay 
Company are preparing to abandon the Indian 
territory of the North West to the British Gov- 
ernment, which has declined to renew their char- 
ter. This rich portion of British America, with 
its prairics, forests, mines and fisheries, will now 
be open tc settlers. 

...-The Galveston News learns from Mr. Mach- 
ado, who with Mr. Watson, brought out nearly 
200 camels to that place, last Fall, that he had 
sold nearly all of them to Alabama planters. 
It appears from all accounts that full and fair ex- 
periment has proved the camel to be decidedly 
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preferable to the horse, the mule or the ox, for 
most plantation uses, on account of its docility 
and the comparatively small cost of keeping. 

..--The Philadelphia correspondent of the Tri- 
bune gives the following account of the trial of 
Fawkes’ Steam Plow, near that city a short time 
since: 


“Your agricultural readers will be interested 
in hearing how the great steam plow succeeded 
at the trial of its powers, had near the city last 
week. The ground chosen being convenient to 
the city cars, a great concourse of people atten- 
ded. The plow is the invention of Mr. Fawkes of 
Lancaster. It is attached toan engine 18 feet 
long, 7 feet wide, and weighing seven tuns, with 
upright tabular boiler. The engine rests on an 
iron drum six feet diameter, and six feet lung, in- 
side of which is an axle extending from end to end. 
The plows are 8 in number, and are adjusted so 
as to lift up when the machine is turning at the 
end of a furrow. In fact it is turned or backed 
almost as easily as a common carriage. To prove 
this, it was rnn around the race course with an 
omnibus attached, in which a band of musicians 
were seated, the speed being ten miles an hour, 
The two front wheels are iron drums, 34 feet in 
diameter, and 15 inches face, to prevent the en- 
gine frum sinking too deeply into the ground. The 
machine being started, it turned over eight fur- 
rows at atime, each a foot wide and of ample 
depth, traversing the field at a speed that showed 
it capable of plowing several acres per hour. The 
work was dune so well that all the spectators 
were perfectly satisfied with its performance, 
though the ground was covered with a thick 
growth of heavy grass. The exhibition was in- 
tended to continue during three days, On the 
second day another large assemblage of spectators 
was present, but they were disappointed in the 
expected performance. After the machine had 
plowed up about a hundred feet in length, 2 cog- 
wheel suddenly gave way, and the trial ended 
for the present. Various opinions are entertained 
as to the efficiency of this plow for general farm- 
ing. Itcan hardly be used with profit in small 
ficlds, but can best exhibit its unquestionably 
great powers on the broad Western prairies. On 
the first day it did a great amount of work, and 
did it well. But when the crudities of carly con- 
struction are remedied, the prairies will be found 
to be its truce field for service.” 

—tThe same writer also notices another la- 
bor-saving machine as follows : 

“ Another new machine, built at the works of 
your Messrs. Hoe & Co., has just been put in 
operation here. It is a press for printing steel 
and copper plates for maps, bank notes, &., by 
aid of steam. The engraved plates are secured 
to iron beds or hoiders provided for that purpose 
on the face of an endless chain. This chain being 
set in mution, it brings the plates ir contact with 
an apparatus for inking, wiping and potishing 
them. They then pass through pressure rullers, 
which force the paper down into the cavities of 
the engraving, exactly as is done in printing by 
hand, and produce a perfect impression. Two 
plates were worked at the same time, and six 
impressions per minute were produced from each. 
This is a gain of at least 2,000 per cent over hand 
labor. But it is said to be capable of working 
faster, and of running more than two plates ata 
time. These first trials of the machine were 
quite satisfactory. If it should confirm this im- 
pression by subsequent use, it will revolutionize 
the business of plate printing. Now, 200 impress- 
ions from a bank note plate are aS many as an 
expert hand can throw off in a day. But this 
machine will produce 4,000 to 6,000. Thv busi- 
ness of plate printing by hand is also one of the 
dirtiest employments that man can follow, as all 
the ink is wiped or polishea from the plate by 
hand, The new machine will thus become a 
missionary for che extension of humancleanliness,” 


..--The Emperor of Austria is one of the best 
linguists in his empire. It is said that he speaks 
thirteen languages perfectly; and that he is in 
the Imperial Council, the only man who under- 
stands all the languages of his vast dominion. 

..--It is reported from Toronto that authentic 
accounts have been received from the Hurvn Dis- 
trict, Upper Canada, stating that great distress 
exists among the inhabitants in that region for 
want of food, and that unless immediate relief is 
obtained, actual starvation will ensue. 

...-Jenny Lind recently gave a concert in 
London, which was not advertised, and only the 
aristocracy were admitted by special invitation, 
The receipts were $6,000. She was in full health, 
and sang with all her old power. 

...-The Milwaukie News says that since 
Sickles shot Key, not less than thirty-four men 
have been shot, or shot at, by injured husbands, 
that we have accounts of. 

...-It is stated that Humboldt foretold the 
period of hisdeath. He distinctly said and wrote, 
two years ago, that it would occur in the middle 
of 1859. The letter containing this remarkable 
statement is preserved in Berlin. 

...-Mrs. Phelps, a woman of well directed be- 
revolence and means, has inaugurated a move- 
ment for enlarging the industrial sphere of woman. 
She proposes toestablish on Lung Island an instit- 
ution for educating young orphan girls in the art 
of Horticulture. To this end she has endowed 





the enterprise with a suitable lot of land, and is 
now making an effort to raise funds for complet- 
ing the necessary buildings. The Saturday Press 
in a handsome notice of the enterprise, after stat- 
ing that it is contemplated to educate young girls 
to a business that will render them at vunce inde- 
pendent, says that ‘assoun as every woman in 
the laud has the means of earning her own living, 
her troubles will be at an end, and man will be 
compelled to treat her justly. At present, he 
treats her according to his caprice, and she has to 
put up with his whims, or starve.-—The Sibyl. 





Letter by Carlyle toa Young 
Man. 


The following letter by Carlyle was written 
some years ago to a young man who wrote to him 
desiring his advice as to a proper chuice cf read- 
ing, and, it would appear also, as to his conduct 
in general. It is pregnant with noble sentiment 
and good advice, and evinces the far-reaching 
mental grasp, and subtle insight into life and its 
meaning, which is characteristic of Carlyle, more 
than any cther literary man of the age. What be 
says of books and work, is worthy of all commen- 
daiion. We omit the first paragraph, which is 
merely introductory : 

As to the books which you—-whom I krow 
so little of—should read, there is hardly any- 
thing definite that can be said. For one thing, 
you may be strenuously advised to keep read- 
ing. Any good book, any book that is wiser 
than yourself, will teach you something—a 
great many things, indirectly and directly, if 
your mind be open to learn. This old cuunsel 
of Johnson’s is also good, and universally ap- 
plicable: —‘ Read the book you do honestly 
feel a wish and curiosity to read’ The very 
wish and curiosity indicates that you, then and 
there, are the person likely to get good of it. 
‘ Our wishes are presentiments of our vapabili- 
ties ;? that is a noble saying, of deep encour- 
agement to all true men; sestloello to our 
wishes and efforts in regard to reading as to 
other things. Among all the objects that look 
wonderful or beautiful to you, follow with 
fresh hope the one which looks wonderfullest, 
beantifullest. You will gradually find, by 
various trials, (which trials see that you make 
honest, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful 
ones,) what is for you the wonderfullest, 
beautifullest—what is your true element and 
province, and be able to profit by that.-- 
True desire, the monition of nature, is much 
to be attended to. But here, also, you are 
to discriminate carefully betwecn true de- 
sire and false. The medical men tell us we 
should eat what we ¢ru/y have an appetite for ; 
but what we only falsely have an appetite for, 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true; 
and flimsy, desultory readers, who fly from fvol- 
ish book to foolish book, and get good of none, 
and mischief of all—are not these as foolish, 
uvhealthy eaters, who mistake their superficial 
false desire after spiceries and confectionarics 
for their real appetite, of which even they are 
uot destitute, though it lies far deeper, far 
quieter, after solid nutritive food ? With these 
illustrations, I will recommend Jobnson’s ad- 
vice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I wil! 
say. All books are properly the record of the 
history of past conereies thoughts past men 
had in them—what actions past men did: the 
summary of all books whatsoever lies there.— 
It is on this ground that the class of books 
specifically named History can be safely re- 
commended as the basis of all study of books 
—the preliminary to all right and full under- 
standing of anything we can expect to find in 
books. Past history, and especially the past 
history of one’s own native country, every- 
body may be advised to begin with that. Let 
him study that faithfully ; innumerable inqui- 
ries will branch out from it; he has a broad- 
beaten-highway, from which all the country is 
more or less visible; there traveling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions— 
of which every map, in his studies and else- 
where, falls into many—discourage you. There 
is precious instruction to be got by finding that 
we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, 
manfully, to be right, he will grow daily more 
and more right. It is, at bottom, the condi- 
tion on which all men have to cultivate them- 
selves. Our very walking is an incessant fall- 
ing—a falling and a catching of ourselves be- 
fore we come actually to the pavement! It is 
emblematic of all things a man does. 

In conelusion, I will remind you that it is 
not books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man becomes in all points a man. Study to 
do faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual 
situation, there and now, you find either ex- 
pressly or tacitly laid to your charge; that is 
your post; stand in it like a true soldier.—- 
Silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all 
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human situations have many ; and see you aim 
not to quit it without doing all that 2, at least, 
required of you. A man perfects himself by 
work much more than by reading. They are 
a growing kind of men that can wisely combine 
the two things——wisely, valiantly, can do what 
is laid to their band in their present sphere, 
and prepare themselves withal for doing other 
wider things, if such lie before them. 
With many good wishes and encourage- 
ments, I remain, yours sincerely, 
Tuomas CaRLYLe. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.—No.18. 


Tue Bressinc or Gop. Cne thing 
that every wise man will make sure of, 
in seeking a comfortable, happy life, is 
the blessing of God. We must begin with 
that, make sure of serving and pleasing 
God, so as to draw his blessing upon us. 
Because if we have that, we have the be- 
ginning of every other blessing. Foras- 
much as God made us, and made all 
things, and knows all about us, and our 
enjoyments, it is evident that to serve 
him, and secure his blessing, is the firat 
requisite for enjoying all other blessings. 
Weare seeking, with the rest of mankind, 
the best mode of life to secure happiness, 
and ensure the end of our existence ; and 
we constantly find by experience, that 
the only way to lay a sure foundation for 
happiness, to clear the ground so that we 
can begin to build, is to secure the bles- 
sing of God—settle our relations with 
him, so that the future is bright, and 
hope looks forward, and we feel that the 
great unknown is our friend, and that all 
changes will be in our favor. A wise 
man cannot be comfortable at all, as long 
as there is any doubt about that great un- 
known—as long as his hope reaches out 
a little way, and then terminates in dark- 
ness, and he knows not whether God is 
his friend or enemy. The only possible 
way for him to enjoy himself, without 
having everlasting hope, is to make a fool 
of himself—close his eyes and become a 
brute. If we are going to seek happiness 
in earnest, we must lay a good foundation. 
First things must be attended to first. 
The ground must be cleared before us, 
and our way made plain, not only to 
present happiness, but to perpetuity of 
happiness, by reconciliation with God, 
and securing his blessing. Then we are 
sure, both fur the future, and for the pres- 
ent, of good luck; we come under the ac- 
tion of that blessed, providential will that 
surrounds those that please God: every 
thing, we may be sure, is friendly to us. 
We can be certain that success and good 
fortune is our destiny, right along. With 
the blessing of God upon us, which is a 
spiritual power affecting our whole being, 
entering into ull our passions and habits, 
we are capable of tenfold enjoyment in eat- 
ing and drinking, in love, in music, in 
every thing that makes life joyful and 
comfortable. The spirit of God gives zest 
toevery enjoyment. So then, it is ration- 
al and I may say it is the rational action 
of self-love, to first secure the blessing of 
God. It is asplended operation—a spec” 
ulation, and should be so regarded by all 
who are seeking the best destiny—to serve 
God and insure his blessing, walk with 
him, and ‘do all things in the name of 


the Lord Jesus.’ 








; Thankfi ulness. 


Thankfulness is the best medicine for 
soul and body. We think we hear one 
say, ‘ how can I be thankful for such se- 
vere pain as the neuralgia, or rheumatism 
causes ? and if I am thankful, what 
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will that have to do with my body ?’ 
Much in every way. In the first place, 
thankfulness will keep us quiet and give us 
courage to endure unto the end; and in the 
second place, it opens the door to the 
heavenly spirit, which is the spirit of life. 
Paul says, ‘ Rejoice ever more, pray with- 
out ceasing, and in every thing give 
thanks, for this is the will of God con- 
cerning you.’ And again, ‘ Rejoice in 
tribulation, for tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed.’ By this we are to understand 
that no matter what our circumstances 
are, whether riches or poverty, health or 
sickness, or distresses of any kind, attend 
us, we are benefited in no way by a grum- 
bling, complaining spirit—by over-much 
care ; but a rejoicing, thankful spirit is 
like oil and wine to the body as well as 
the soul.—t. B. 














Hay and Hay-Making. 


Chemistry shows us that all plants contain 
the largest amount of matter soluble in water, 
at the period of flowering, and that the sugar 
and gluten of the grass, and a few other solu- 
ble ingredients constitute its chief value as 
food for animals. These rapidly diminish as 
the seed forms, changing into insoluble woody 
fiber, and the hay, which should as far as may 
be resemble grass in its most perfect state, is 
worth much less if not made until after that 
period. There are but few exceptions to thix 
rule, but we believe the Kentucky Blue grass, 
the June grass, and some others which furnish 
but a light amount of stem, and are most valu- 
able for their leaves, which continue growing 
through the summer, may stand past the flow- 
ering stage without loss. 

The advocates of ripe hay bring as an argu- 
ment in their favor, the fact that such hay 
yields the greatest amount of extract when 
boiled, and that therefore it must contain the 
most nutriment It is found, bowever, that 
boiling very imperfectly imitates the process of 
digestion, and experiments with the living ani- 
mal confirm what chemical analysis teaches, 
that the best hay is that cut and properly cured 
at the period of blossoming. 

That process of curing which shall most 

erfectly retain the nutrilive properties present 
in the plamt, is the best provess. We do not 
wish to change Or evaporate the juices of the 
grass, but only to dry out the water. In dry- 
ing herbs for medicinal and culinary uses, the 
experience of many centuries teaches that 
drying in the shade is the ouly way to accom- 
plish the desired object. In making hay thi« 
cannot be entirely accomplished, but the plan 
which most nearly secures it—that of curing 
in the swath and cock—is a good and safe one ; 
advantageous also, as requiring less exposure 
to injury from rain than any other. 

Clover i ay and coarse herdsgrass especially 
need to be cured in the shade, as thy bear 
little handling while dry, without loss of leaves 
and blossoms. When mowed, let the grass get 
fairly wilted and all external moisture dried off 
while in the swath, with perhaps a single thor- 
ough shaking up and spreading, and then put 
into cocks, and it will be cin with very little 
loss of value. The partial fermentation or 
‘sweating’ which it undergoes, causes but 
slight change in its constituent parts—save 
that it separates the water therefrom—and 
after standing thus for twenty-four hours, it 
needs little or no after tending to prepare it 
for storage, and has far less of that harsh and 
strawy character than it would possess if cured 
in a different manner. In curing by this 
method, care should be exercised that the hay 
ix not put up before it is fully wilted, and that 
the cocks be small and well constructed, so 
that the sweating process be not carried to an 
excess, and induce so great a fermentation as 
to decompose the sugar of the hay, changing 
it to alcohol and carbonic acid, both of which 
s00n evaporate. 

The weather has a great influence on the 
value of the hay crop, but this we cannot long 
foresee, or at all control. If it should prove 
unfavorable and constantly changing, we have 
found that hay already cut had best remain in 
the swath—retaining its value thus unstirred, 
much better than with repeated dryings and 
wettings. Nothing so injures hay as washing 
by rain, and this, if many times repeated, will 
totally destroy its value as food for animals.— 
The provision of bay-caps should not be neg- 
lected. These will often enable the farmer to 
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secure the hay in good order, which would 
otherwise be seriously injured. In getting in 
hay imperfectly cured, if it can be allowed to 
stand for twelve or fifteen hours in the load, it 
will become better fit for storing. It will pro- 
bably heat slightly in that time, which will be 
arrested by the process of unloading, and leave 
the hay sufficienly cured for the mow. 

Good tools and good workmen are essential 
to the economical performance of hay-making. 
There 1s more ease, as well as completeness, 
with the good workman in the performance of 
his labors, and good tools are also a great aid 
in these respects. Order and readiness in the 
whole round of preparation, give largely in- 
ercased facilities for pushing forward this and 
all other farm operations.—Country Gentle- 
man. 





Social Life of the Russian Serf. 


We find the following description of the ‘Social 
Life of the Russian Serf’ in the Practical Christian: 
It reveals a curious and interesting phase of Scla- 
vic society, and is worth reading: 


The great peculiarity of the social life of the 
Russian serf is what is termed his rural commu- 
nity. According to the works of Herzen, this 
community has existed from time immemorial in 
Russia, and analogous forms of it are found 
among all the Slavonic tribes. Among the Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians and Montenegrins it is more de- 
cided even than in Russia. In it the community 
appears as one person; it imposes every law, is 
responsible for all and tor everything, and presents 
a unity, totally incredible to an American. of every- 
thing relative to social and domestic affairs. 

“Tts economic principles,” as Herzen shrewdly 
observes, “Is a perfect antithesis to the celebra- 
ted maxim of Malthus, since it suffers «every one 
without exception, to take place at table.” It is 
in fact a simple communism, without the highly 
cultivated details pictured by Fourier. The svil 
belongs to the community, and not to any indi- 
vidnal ; it is equally divided among them, held by 
each occupant for life, and at his death returns to 
the community, for he has no right, to bequeath 
it as an inheritance. His son, however. has the 
right, so soun as he is of age, to claim of the com- 
munity a piece of land, whether his father be 
living or not. In short, every male child born 
in a Russian village has aright to lund when 
grown up. 

Very old men sometimes resign their land to 
the Cummonwealth, but acquire by so doing a 
freedom from all taxation. A t who leaves 
his village for a time, does not thereby lose his 
right. This can only take place when exiled by 
government or by an unanimous vote of his com- 
munity—a thing resorted to only in extreme 
cases, A peasant may lose his birthmght by ask- 
ing for a release from the village, in which case 
he is a!lowed to carry away his furniture. 


Everybody who thus holds land, has a vote in 
affairs of the commune. The sfarost, meaning 
* elder’ or ‘uld man,’ with his counsel, are chosen 
at a general meeting. The whole community of 
men of age also discuss cases relative to the neigh- 
boring villages, division of land and the payment 
of taxes. And even these taxes are paid by the 
community and not individually. Government 
only counts the heads, but the community decide 
among themselves what each man his to pay.— 
The starost has great authority over every indi- 
vidual member of society, but none whatever over 
the whole united as a society, and the latter has 
no difficulty in making him obey general orders. 
‘The circle of his activity,’ says Herzen, ‘18 ex- 
clusively administrative ; all questions not within 
the sphere of the police, are settled either by cus- 
toms in active operation, by the advice of fathers 
of families, householders, or the general union. 

Every Russian whu is not a resident of a city 
or a noble, belongs to one of these communities. 
So deeply impressed is the social principle in 
those bern serfs, that when they work at other 
callings than those of agriculture, they still carry 
the principle out. Most of the workmen in the 
cities belong to the poor rural communities, ¢s- 
pecially to those who cannot afford to give each 
man much land; but they du not resign their 
rights in the cummunity, and by their custom 
these mechanics pay to the farmers even more 
than agriculture yields them. Those who live in 
cities form there also, among themselves, coim- 
munities like those of the country. In St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow there are communities of car- 
penters and masons which number a thousand 
members. All that they gain is administered by 
chosen directors, and divided by ‘the unanimous 
vote of all. 

The lord of the soil, it appears from all ac- 
counts, may take land from the community, he 
may reserve the best for himself, he may increase 
the work of the peasant, and his taxes; but he 
cannot refuse him land enough to live on, and 
once transferred to the community, the commun- 
ity governs it, and the lord never interferes with 
it. 

Ignorant, poor, tyranized over as the Russian 
serf is, in one particular neither law nor lord his 
ever been able to make him budge a fraction: 
he will not yield his communal privileges, nor 
change a jut in the communal system. There 
have been many Russian noblemen, principally in 
the Baltic provinces, who have striven hard to 
introduce the Western European system of private 
propel ty. 

* These efforts,” says Herzen, very brivfly, * gen- 





peasant, or what human nature is capable of when 
roused to maddest frenzy, was shown when Alex- 
ander introduced military rule and took communi- 
ties by assault. The peasants slew their children 
to keep them from a new form of social rule. 
The fiercest oppression of the sternest government 
in the world, never could suppress the rural com- 


munity. 





The Home of The Buffalo. 


(From Mr. Greeley s ‘Overland Letters.’) 


All day yesterday, the Buffalo darkened the 
earth around us, often seeming to be drawn up 
like an army in battle array on the ridges and 
adown their slopes a mile or so south of us— 
often on the north as well. They are rather shy 
of the little screens of straggling timber on the 
creek bottoms—doubtless from their sore experi- 
ence of Indians lurking therein to discharge ar- 
rows at them as they went down to drink. If 
they feed in the grass of the narrow valleys and 
ravines, they are careful to have a part of the 
herd on the ridges which overlook them, and 
with them the surrounding country for miles.— 
And, when an alarm is given, they all rush furi- 
ously off in the direction which the leader» pre- 
sume that of safety. 

This is what gives us such excellent opportuni- 
ties fur regarding them to the best advartage.— 
They are moving northward, and are still mainly 
south of our track. Whenever alarmed, they set 
off on their awkward but eflective canter to the 
great herds still south, or to haunts with which 
they are comparatively familiar, and wherein they 
have hitherto found safety. Of course, this sends 
those nerth of us across cur way, often but a few 
rods in front of us, even when they have started 
amile away. Then a herd will commence run- 
ning across a hundred rods akead of us, and, the 
whole blindly following their leader, we wiil be 
cluse upon them before the last will have cleared 
the track, Of course, they sometimes stop and 
tack, or, seeing us, sheer off and cross further 
ahead, or split into two lines; but the general 
impulse, when alarmed, is to follow blindly and 
at full speed, seeming not to inquire or consider 
from what quarter danger is to be apprehended. 


What strikes the stranger with most amaze- 
ment, is their immense numbers. I know a mil- 
lion is a great many, but I am confident we saw 
that number yesterday. Certainly, all we saw 
could not have stcod on ten square miles of 
ground. Often, the country for miles on either 
hand seemed quite black with them. The soi! is 
rich, and well matted with their favorite grass.— 
Yet it is all (except a very little on the creek bot- 
toms, near to timber) eaten down like an over- 
taxed sheep-pasture in a dry Angust. Consider 
that we have traversed more than one hundred 
miles in width since we first struck them, and 
that for most of this distance the Buffalo have 
been constantly in sight, and that they continue 
for some twenty-five miles further on—this being 
the breadth of their present range, which has a 
length of perhaps a thousand miles, and you have 
some approach to an idea of their countless mil- 
lions, 1 doubt whether the domesticated, horned 
cattle of the United States equal the numbers, 
while they must fall considerably short in wight, 
of these wild ones. Margaret Fuller long ago 
observed that the Lilinois prairies seemed to repel 
the idea of being new t» civilized life and indus- 
try—that they, with their borders of trees and 
belts of timber, reminded the traveller rather of 
the parks and spacious fields of an old country 
like England—that you were constantly un the in- 
vuluntary look-out for the chateaux or at least 
the humbler farm houses, which should diver-ify 
such a scene. True as this is or was in [llinvis, 
the resemblance is far more striking here, where 
the grass is all so closely pastured and the cat- 
tle are seen in such vast herds on every ridge.— 
The timber, too, aids the resemblance, seeming to 
have been reduced to the last degree consistent 
with the wants of a grazing country, and to have 
been left orly on the steep creek-banks where 
grass would not grow. It is hard to realize that 
this 1s the center of a region of wilderness and 
solitude, so far as the labors of civilized man are 
concerned—that the first wagon passed through 
it some two months ago. But the utter absence 
of houses or buildings of any kind, and our un- 
bridged, unworked road, winding on its way for 
hundreds of miles without a track, other than ot 
Butfalo, intersecting ur leading away from it on 
either hand, brings us back tw the reality. 

<-=-<-ai nena eerestienecs 
For a Laugh. 


‘Ia Mr. Smith in?’ asked an Irishman. ‘ No,’ 

was the reply; ‘will you leave your name ?’— 
‘Och, murther! Do you think I’d be after going 
home without a name?’ rejoined Pat. 
Patrick Matoney, what do you say to the 
indictment, are you guilty or not guilty?’ ‘ Arrah! 
musha, yer worship, how can I tell till I hear the 
ividence ?’ 

A gentleman asked a laborer if he would not 
have a pinch of snuff.—‘ No,’ replied the latter 
respectfully, ‘ my nose is not hungry.’ 


Siosey Smrrn, passing through a by-street be- 
hind St. Paul's, heard two women abusing each 
other from opposite houses. ‘They wil! never 
agree,’ said the wit; ‘they argue from different 
prem.ses.’ 

They tell a good story of Hallam and Rogers. 





eraly ended by the massacre of the nobles, and a 





burning of their castles.’ What the Russian 


The poet said, ‘Tlow do you do, Hallain?'—‘ Do, 








what ?'—‘ Why, how do you find yourself ?’\—‘] 
never lose myself.’—‘ Well, how have you been ?° 
— Been, where ?”—‘ Pshaw! how do you feel ? 
—~‘ Feel of me, and see.'—‘ Good morning, Hallam,’ 
—‘It is not agood morning.’ Rogers could say 
no more. 

‘ How do you feel with such a shocking looking 
coat on ?’? said a young clerk of more pretensions 
than brains, one morning. “I feel,” said old 
Roger, looking at him steadily with one eye half 
closed, as if taking aim at his victim, ‘I feel 
young man, as if 1 had on a coat which has been 
paid for—a luxury of feeling which I think you 
will never experience.” 

—A renowned Clergyman lately preached 
rather a long sermon from the teat, “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
After the congregation had listened about an 
hour, some began to get weary and went out; 
othere soon followed, greatly to the annoyance of 
the minister. Another person started, where- 
upon the parson stopped in his se:mon and said: 
“That is right, gentlemen; as fast as you are 
weighed, pass out!” He continued his sermon at 
some length after that, but no one disturbed him 
by leaving. 





——*“Of what disease did your father die?’ 
asked one friend of another, after having exchanged 
the commun salutations of meeting. ‘Ofa com- 
plication of disorders,” he replied. “ Why,” said 
he, * how do you describe this complication ? “ He 
died, ” arswered the other, “ of two physicians, an 
apothecary and a surgeon.” 


We should judge that the above is a very com- 
mon complaint. Doctors and drugs furm about 


as bad a complication of disorders as one would 
wish to be affiicted with. 





A lady in New York lately appeared at a 
fancy ball as ‘ Poverty and Riches.’ The cose 
tume was divided through the center, from 
head to foot, and face and hands made to 
match with the costume. One half of the 
person of this lady was dressed in the richest 
silks and laces, the other representing the most 
extreme poverty, with stockings down about 
the worn shoe, and face which gave unmis- 
takable evidence of a cruel husband. 


— 
Go Correspondents. 











J. G., Illinois. Your suggestion about the 

difficulties of sustaining a daily press may be well- 
founded, as things are at present, but they do not 
alter our idea that Reiigion and Communism are 
rightfully of dignity enough to employ a daily or- 
gan. Whatever may be practicable now, it is evi- 
dently but a crude state when commerce, crime and 
war enlist large daily sheets for their record, and 
the iafinitely higher interests relating to God, the 
spiritual nature, and the victories of love, are left 
in the back gronnd. That will all te changed some 
day. Your idea of ‘ combining isolation or individ- 
ualism and Communism so as to carry them both 
along together,’ based as itis onthe theory that 
selfishness is a good thing, implanted by God, and 
cannot be uprooted, is too foreign to our whole man- 
ner of thinking. to require more than a brief state- 
ment in reply. We go upon the theory that man is 
made to unite in Christ, and that he is out of place, 
and his best efforts will be inharmonious, in any 
other position. You think he is made to act from 
himself as an individual center. The two things 
are quite opposite in theory, and to settle the ques- 
tion of truth between them, the test of fact and ex- 
perience will alone suffice. As to the de ails of liv- 
ing we are no sticklers for formal association as a 
sine qua non ; we believe that persons may be com- 
munized in spirit while living in isolation, and cir- 
cumstances may render it best that they should do 
so. - But whether in association or out of it, the 
essential thing is such a complete surrender of the 
life to Christ and the Community spirit, as will 
make organization natural and easy. We have no 
faith in any combination of isolation and commun- 
ism, without such a work in the heart.—We have no 
Delaware grape vines to sell at present. 
We have received at this office, from the au- 
ther, F. W. Evans, 2 Compendium of Shakcrism. 
Mr, Evans is an industrious propagandist of the 
principles of his sect, and we presume has fairly 
set them forth in the pamphlet before us. 

Another socialistic pamphlet received recently, is 
entitled, Mudern Times, the Labor Question and 
the Family, by Henry Edger. The author, while 
residing at the experimental village of Modern 
Times, seems to be a follower of Comte and his Pos- 
itivist school. We are too little acquainted with 
this new French system of philosophy to character- 
ize it with certainty. 








Lerrens NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J, J. 
Franks; N. A. Morse; L. Kneeland; A. Devine 
Wright; B. D. Maxham. 
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